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number of speeches in the country. In one of these,
made at Cambridge three weeks after his appoint-
ment as Paymaster-General, he referred to the
dangerous situation created by the French occupa-
tion of the Ruhr Valley. The French occupation of
the Ruhr signalized the last real attempt on the part
of the French to impose the fulfilment of the Treaty
of Versailles. British opinion, of which Mr. Chamber-
lain was representative, had already swung away
from the immediate post-War mood of exacting
the uttermost farthing. The policy of co-operation was
at hand, and was shortly to give fair promise of
fulfilment as a result of the efforts of Mr. Austen
Chamberlain and M. Briand in collaboration with the
statesmen of Republican Germany. But foreign
affairs as such were so far not very much in Mr.
Chamberlain's line. He was content to leave these
in the expert hands of his brother, who was in 1924
to return to the Conservative Cabinet as Mr. Baldwin's
Foreign Secretary. More in his line of country was
the article on the new Imperialism which he wrote
for publication in a review at this time.

In January 1923, he had been appointed to one
of the oldest of the offices of State, for the Paymaster-
General was a functionary who went back to the
time of the Restoration. Two months later he was
appointed to one of the newest of the ministries.
After the War the Local Government Board had
been renamed with the more imaginative and sympa-
thetic title of Ministry of Health. This office had been
held during the period of the Coalition successively
by Dr. Addison and Sir Alfred Mond, subsequently
Lord Melchett. Both these men were in 1922
Liberals, though Lord Melchett ultimately became
a Conservative and Dr. Addison a Socialist. On the
formation of the Bonar Law Government, therefore,
it was necessary for the Prime Minister to find a new